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ST. HERBERT. solace ourselves with the reflection that 
a the. we have done our duty, and we will 
oe. consider him as dead!’ Tax Bee 
( Continued.) *“ At our return to the house, we found 


“So saying, he threw himself into 
the carriage, and drove away, while 
Louisa placed her arm under mine, and 
we proceeded slow and thoughtful to- 
ward home. ‘ He is quite outof sight,” 
said she atlength, turning her head wit 
asigh. * He will never tread this path 
again.’ * Perhaps not, my child (repli- 


some of our neighbours sitting at. the 
door, who had come to spend the even- 
ing with us ; andhad brought with thene 
a young lady, who with her mother bad 
come from the village of —————, and 
was going to New-York for her educa» 
tion. We passed the hours as usual, in 
cheerfulness and innocence. Louisa 
alone did nof seem to relish our rustic 


ed I.) but he has promised to write tu | chat as formerly—she conversed but 


us often, and though the conversation 
of such a friend is much to be desired, 
yet.since it cannot be obtained, we must 
not only be contented with such of his 
Sentiments as he may favour us with, 
but must consider them as his valuable 
' substitutes.’ ‘ They would certainly be 
4 precious acquisition to our little libra- 
ty,’ said she smiling, ‘ but I fear in that 
great city where he has so many friends, 
he willforget us.’ It cannot be (returned 
T) for though the generality of men are 
Prone to ingratitude, yet I believe Julius 
_ to be one of the few who treasure in 
their mind, the remembrance of past 
kindness ; but should I be mistaken— 
should Julius Indeed forget us; we will 








little, and now and then turned her bright 
eyes with a thoughtful air towards the 
gate, as though there was some one still 
expected whose presence was necessary 
to render our festivity complete, The 
girls perceived it, and upon enquiring 
for Julius, and being informed of his de- 
parture, they failed not to rally her up- 
on what they termed the loss of her 
lover; piqued at the insinuation of her 
gravity proceeding from the grief occa- 
sioned by his absence, she exerted Fe. - 
| self, and soon assumed a gaiety equal 
to ours, and when the company retired, 





intreated my permission to pass the 
night with my neighbour’s daughter 
Elinor and the young stranger, whose 
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_of this frightful forest, where, except a 
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hame was Julia Raymond—to which | 
ad it was a common request, I consented- 

* Mrs. Raymond and her daughter 
staid’ in thé neighbourhood near a fort 
night, during which time Louisa con- 
tracted a close intimacy with them, es- 
pecially the former, who being a well 
educated woman, and exceedingly in- 
telligent, could not fail of rendering her- 
self agreeable; however, notwifhstand- 
ing the satisfaction which Louisa seem- 
ed to) take in her company, I conld 
not but mark with agony the melancholy 
change in my child’s appearance. She 
grew thin, her colour and strength for- 
sook her, nor did her eyes beam with 
their wonted lustre—and though she still 
retained a great flow of spirits, I feared 
lest some secret care lay rankling in her 
bosom. ‘ Alas! sighed I to imyself, 
* the sorrows of my heart are about to 
be enlarged.” 

“T disclosed myse!fto Mrs. Raymond, 
‘fs it to be wondered at? (asked she) 
have you not given her an education that 
qualifies her for society, and do not you 
exclude her from it ?—You procure her 
books that give lier an idea of the world 
and its pleasures, and you liere immure 
her in this doleful mansion in the middle 


few Indians, and a half score of rusties 
little less barbarous, she sees not the face 
ofa human being. You perceive her 
to fade daily—surely she sighs for soci- 
ety, and her affection for you, alone pre- 
vents her from complaining. Come, 
make the experiment ; I go to New-York 
in a few days, and will return again io 
less than a month, let her go with me.’ 
I drew a deep sigh. ‘ You are appre- 
hensive sir, but I will watch over her, 
as over a precious deposit, upon whose 
safe delivery depends the peace and 
perhaps life of a worthy but supersti- 
tious Hermit.’—I consented. ‘ Come 








Louisa,’ said she, when the girls came 


in, ‘ you are going to the city with us 
for a little while, you are melancholy 
child, and it is only because you are de- 
prived of those blessings to which you 
have an indubitable right. It was in 
vain for her to expostulate; we were 
all convinced that it was necessary ~ 
her health, and she was obliged to com- 
ply—yes-—a few days after, I pressed 
my weeping darling to my bosom, and 
bade her a reluctant—a sorrowful adieu! 

** She wrote to me by every oppor- 
tunity, as did Mrs. Raymond, who com- 
plained exceedingly that Louisa did not 
enjoy the pleasures of the city, as she 
ought—but rather seemed to encourage 
a thoughtfulness which appeared ex- 
tremely injurious to her; and upon my 
arguing with her in the most gentle 
terms, on the impropriety of such con- 
duct, she answered me thus : 


“#* ** * The novelty of the eity is 
past, though its hurry and bustle still 
remain—these excited surprize at first, 
but not pleasure, and since that surprize 
is entirely gone, what sensations must 


‘they produce in a mind so habituated 


to silence, regularity, and solitude as 
mine ?—Join not with those, my dear 
papa, who stigmatize me as a stoie— 
say not that my heart is not formed for 
happiness—It surely is, but then it is 
happiness ofa more refined nature, than 
what is met with in the giddy brilliant 
circles of fashion.—Mrs. Raymond is 
constantly with me ; she has introduced 
me into the most crouded companies, 
where the laws of consequential dress 
among the ladies, and the success of the 
last play among the gentlemen, afford- 
ed ample and only matter fer conversa- 
tion—I have been at the Theatre, where 
vice was displayed for execration, and 
met with approbation—and I have spent 
several hours of fatigue at the ball room, 
and then returned home, chagrined to 


‘the soul at the numberless impertinen- 
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cies, which I had been obliged to hear: 
And tkese are the places—the objects 
from which I am to receive satisfaction ! 
—No; I must confess that the pleasures 
I have known since FE came fere, are 
derived from another source—only the 
pious conversation of our hostess, who 
is a Roman Catholic, and practices all! 
the virtues she teaches. * ****, A few 
days after the receipt of this letter, Mrs. 
Raymond restored my amiable girl to 
my bosom. 

' After the first effusions of encoun- 
tering affections had subsided, and the 
heart had relieved itself by overflowing, 
she gave me a detail of almost all that 
had past since she left me, and was par- 
ticularly delighted in delineating the 
character of the good Papist. As I had 
been educated with the strongest pre- 
judices against that sect, I heard the 
description with an indifference which 
I thought would have silenced her on 
that head; but she was an enthusiast, 
and spoke of the beauty of piety in the 
most exalted strain. Apprehending the 
commencement of a religious melan- 
choly—I begged her to suspend her 
narrative, until her wasted strength 
should be somewhat renewed, and en- 
deavoured to point out the dangerous 
consequences of dwelling too ardently 
upon so serious a subject as her last.— 
She acquiesced with so much meekness, 
that in a little time I persuaded myself 
she had entirely laid aside her supersti- 
tious opinions. 

“One night, not being able to sleep, 
and perceiy ing through my window, that 
the moon shone bright—I arose with an 
intention to traverse the snow-paved 
paths of my garden, and amuse myself 
at the harpsichord. ‘ I will play some 
solemn airs (said I,) and at this dull sea- 
son they will soften the slumbers of my 
Louisa.’ AsI passed along the gallery, 
i thought I heard some person speaking 














' ina low voice ;—making a pause, I found 


it to’proceed from my daughter’s apart- 
ment, and being curidus to know with 
whom she ¢ould be conversing at that 
late hour, for it was past twelve, I ap- 
proached the door with silent steps—it 
stood half open, and disclosed to my 
view only herself. £ 

“« She was kneeling before a small ta- 
ble, covered with white velvet, and up- 
on which stood an ivory crucifix about 
four inches high—on one side lay a book 
open, and from the other aslehder wax 
taper streamed its dim light upon a face, 
pale as langour itself ; yet the figure, the 
attitude, wasinteresting ; itwas the sem- 
blance of hamility : of holy resignation. 
Her hands were crossed upon her breast, 
and her eyes elevated. She was con- 
cluding a pious petition: ‘* Fountain of 
mercy (said she,) shed thy benign influ- 
ence inthe bosom of my beloved parent, 
let the sun of righteousness arise upon 
him, let its genial rays illuminé his path, 
till he enters the portals of eternity: 
and aid me, thy frail creature, to con- 
quer a Passion, which, though pure, is 
hopeless, and detains my affections from 
thee.’ Something more she added, but 
not sufficiently distinct for my hearing, 
and bowed low before the crucifix: then 
rising from her knees, stept to her bed, 
while oppressed with a variety of con- 
jectures I returned to my room. 

“ But the latter part of her petition 
most sensibly affected me; it was too 
evident that she did love, but why she 
had concealed the state of her heart 
from me was a mystery, andl knew 
not to what cause I should attribute her 
silence. I felt grieved for her situation 
and want of confidence in me, and though 
I determined if possible to have the se- 
cret unravelled, the sun had risen upon 
the mountains before I could resolve 
upon the most proper method. 


« & female neighbour coming very 
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‘ed so long under a disagreeable and un- 
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early to pass the day with us, prevented 
ine from saying any thing particular to 
Louisa during her stay ; but in the even- 
ing asI was sitting pensive before the 
fire, musing upon my past sorrows, a 
deep sigh escaped me, which being in- 
stantly observed by my attentive girl, 
she asked whence it arose, and whether 
she might not be intrusted with its cause, 
‘ and does Louisa never draw a sigh 
{said 1) whose occasion she wishes to 
conceal from her father?’ She answered 
firmly, ‘ No,’ ‘ Hew is it then (demand- 
ed I) that you have become the victim 
of misplaced affection, and have hidden 
from me the passion and its object ? ‘It 
was too delicate a subject (replied she) 
for me to enter upon—but had my papa 
ever deemed it a necessary topic of con- 
versation, I should have been happy in 
discovering my feelings, nor have labour- 


usual secrecy.’ She paused a minute 
for an answer, when finding I had none 
to make, she proceeded thus: * doubt- 
less you wish to know the object of my 
attachment—it is Julius Cuthbert—at 
our first interview I was strongly biassed 
in his favour, and during his residence 
with us, his uncommon attractions com- 
pleated a conquest to which he had no 
right,’ ‘ and why not,’ said I, * because 
(answered she) it can yield him no hap- 
piness, and it is a source of deep dis- | 
tress and infinite regret—yet in nothing 
do I blame him—he made use of no ar- 
tifice—no persuasion ; it was as natural 
for him to charm as for me to adinire.’ 
* But why my child (said I) do you call 
your passion hopeless, did Julius never 
say he loved you?’ ‘ never, (replied she) 
never, directly or indirectly, and yet 
from his gentle, his fond attentions, my 
folly drew the conclusion that he regard- 


portant cause, which he would one day 











disclose, alone preveated his telling me! 


; 
‘ 


so---but “ hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick.”---I have cherished the dear 
expectation of hearing that avowal un- 
til it has toofirmly entwined itself around 
my heart, and I fear that the grasp of 
death only, will loose its hold."’---Say 


not so my Louisa (exclaimed I,) you © 


have given way to dejection toe soon, 


|| his attentions to you were not the mere 


offspring of politeness or gratitude, sure- 
ly----surely they arose from another 
source---I have been strictly observant 
---I am certain that you are beloved by 
Julius more ardently than he is by you.” 
‘Ah! (sighed she) itis but too certain 
that he loves another.---The idea of see- 
ing him at New-York, was the only in- 


;ducement for me to go thither, and 


when there | ‘listened attentively te 
every conversation, hoping that I might 


| hear of him, but I was disappointed for 


a long time---I neither saw nor heard of 
him---however, being one night at an 
assembly, a gentleman who sat near me 
said to his partner, ‘ Julius Cuthbert is 
gone to the southward,’ * probably for 
his health,’ replied the lady, ‘ ne (an- 
swered he) I rather suppose he is gone 
te marry the rich heiress, for whom he 
had his picture drawn last week.’ More 
I did not hear, a new distress palsied my 
limbs, my eyes grew dim, and [ sunk 
senseless upon the bosom of Julia Ray- 
mond, they conveyed me home imme- 
diately, and for three days I did not 
leave the house---upon the fourth, the 
afternoon being fine, F went with Mrs. 
Raymond to purchase some little neces- 
saries; and as we were going into a 
store, 2 young lady very richly dressed, 
brushed by us in great haste with seve- 
ral small parcels in her hand, and step- 
ping into a chariot that was waiting for 


| her, drove offinstantiy ; upon my turn- 
ed me with affection, and that some im-!) 


ing round, I perceived she had dropped 
a packet---I picked it up, and finding the 
earriage was out of sight, put it in my 
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pocket till I returned home, where, up- 
on opening it, I found it to contain the 
likeness of Cuthbert !---Convulsions was 
the eonsquence, bat happily my com- 
panions did not suspect the cause, they 
supposed it to be occasioned by the 
city air, and Mrs. Raymond proposed 
leaving town the next day.---But my 
heart has now discharged itself, it feels 
relieved, and though I am certain of a 
speedy return to the dust, yet Rexiaion 
brightens the way, and will smooth even 
the bed of agony.’ 


(To be continued.) 
a 


A eommunication of Dr. Mitcurtt to 
the Reverend Dr. Nott, President of Union 
College, (m y.) dated January, 1816. 


DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNESS, 

OR DUALITY OF PERSON IN THE SAME 
INDIVIDUAL. 

Wuen I was employed, early in De- 
cember, 1815, with several other gen- 
tlemen, in doing the duty of a visitor 
to the United States’ Military Academy 
at West Point, a very extraordinary 
case of double consciousness, in a wo- 
man, was related to me by one of the 
professors.— Major EXicott,who so wor- 
thily occupies the mathematical chair, 
in that seminary, vouched for the cor- 
reetuess of the following narrative, the 
subject of which is related to him by 
blood, and, at this time, an inhabitant of 
one of the western counties of Penn- 
sylvania :—~ 

Miss R—— possessed naturally avery 
good constitution, and arrived at adult 
age without having it impared by dis- 
ease. She possessed an excellent ca- 
patity, and had enjoyed fair opportuni- 
ties to acquire knowledge. Besides the 
domestic arts and social attainments, 
she had !mproved her mind by reading 
and conversation, and was well versed 
in penmanship. Her memory was capa- 
cious and stored with a copious steck 
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of ideas. Unexpectedly and without 
any kind of forewarning, she fell into a 
profound sleep, which continued several 
hours beyond the ordinary term. On 
waking, she was discovered to have lost 
every trait of acquired knowledge. Her 
memory was tabula rasa; all vestiges, 
both of words and things were oblitera- 
ted and gone. It was found necessary 
for her to learn every thing again. She 
even acquired, by new efforts, the arts 
ef spelling, reading, writing, and caleula- 
ting, and gradually became acquainted 
with the persons and objects around, 
like a being for the first time brought 
into the world. In these exercises she 
made considerable proficiency. 

But after a few mooths, another fit of 


;Somnolency invaded her, on rousing 


from it, she found herself restored to 
the state she was before the first parox- 
ysm; but was wholly ignorant of every 
event and occurrence that had befallen 
her afterwards The former condition 
of her existence she now calls the old 
state, and the latter the new state ; and 
she is as unconscious of her double cha- 


| racter as two distinct persons are of 


their respeetive separate natures. For 
example, in her old state she possesses: 
all her original knowledge ; in her new 
state only what she acquired since. If 


/a gentleman or lady be introduced to 


her in the old state, she will not know 


| that person in the new state, and vice 
versa, and so of all other matters. To 


know them satisfactory, she must learn 
them in beth states. In the old state 
she possesses fine powers of penman- 
ship ; while in the new she writes a poor 
and awkward hand, having not had 
time or means to become expert. 
During four years and upwards, she 
has undergone periodical transitions 
from one of these states to the other. 
The alterations are always consequent 
upon along and sound sleep. Both the 
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Jady and her family are now capable of 
conducting the affair without embarrass- 
ment. By simply knowing whether she 
is in her old or new state they regulate 
the intercourse, and govern themselves 
accordingly. 

My learned friend, the rev. Timothy 
Alden, of Meadville, knows Miss R 
and is engaged in drawing up the histo- 
ry of her curious case, and he had pro- 
mised in due time to send it to me 


complete.—V. Y Medical Repository. 

| 

The ciassic reader will peruse with interest 
the following sketch of the once far-famed 
** Mistress of the World,” from the Jour- 
nal of an English traveller.— Boston Gaz. 


STATE OF ROME, 
In 1815. 








Alas! Rude fragmenis now 

Lie scattered where the shapely column 
stood ; 

Her palaces are dust! . 


ROME, JUNE 10, 1813. I was at 
Rome in the year 1791—the city then 
contained 160,000 inhabitants—the lux- 
ury in equipages and liveries was eonsid- 
erable—in many of the great houses the 
foreigner met with a hospitable recep- 
tion, and every thing indicated a great 
and opulent capital. I entered the city 
this time by the same road, and instead 
of carriages, was met by droves of oxen, 
goats and half wild horses, driven along 
by black-eyed herdsmen, armed with 
long pikes, and muffled up in their cloaks 
they looked like Tartars. The dust 
raised by the cattle filled the air. These 
herdsmen with their charge seck every 
evening, within the walls, a refuge from 
the pestiferous atmosphere of the en- 
virons. They také possession of the 
quarters and palace, which are aban- 
doned to them by the population, in 
proportion as it diminishes, and is crowd- 
ed together with the unwholsome air | 
into the centre of the city.—The Porta | 








Populi, the Transtiberine quarter, and 
those of the Quirinal and the Mountain 


of the Trinity are already deserted by | 


their inhabitants, and country people 
have settled in them. The population 
of Rome is reduced to 100,000 souls, 


and this number includes more than: 


40,000 vine-dressers, herdsmen and gar- 
deners. Extensive districts of the city 
are transformed into villagea, and are 


| occupied by rustics, driven by the insal- 


ubrity of the atmosphere from their for- 
mer dwellings. Such a prodigious de- 
population in the short space of twenty- 
two years, is almost unprecedented. 


The political events of that period 
have doubtless contributed much to its 
diminution ; but the principal cause 
must be sought in the general relations 
of Rome, and in the effects of its nox- 
ious atmosphere. This scourge isevery 
year making fresh encroachments ; 
every year overspreads streets, places 
and quarters, and every year its baneful 
influence must augment, because it acts 
in an inverse ratio to the assistance op- 
posed by the population. The fewer 
the inhabitants the greater the number 
of victinis,and every funeral is the avant 
courier of many more.—That period, 
therefore, is probably not for distant 
when this queen of cities, will be com- 
pletely shorn of hc: splendour, and noth- 


ing be left of her but that glorious name, ° 


which time cannot destroy. The tra- 
veller will then find at Rome, as he now 
does at Volterra, nought but a vast col- 
lection of monuments, palaces and ruins 
of every age. The marks of near ap- 
proaching destruction are impressed up- 
on every part of Rome. As there a 

many more houses than inhabitants, no 
person thinks of repairing his own—ifit 
becomes ruinous, he seeks elsewhere ; 
to mend a door would be labour thrown 
away —they tumble down,and as they fall 
are left lying. In this manner, num- 
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bers of convents are now transformed 
into ruinous shells; many palaces are 
become uninhabited, and no one takes 
the trouble even to secure their doors. 
This abandonment, this Tartar popula- 
tion filling the streets with their cattle, | 
already present striking charactersitics 
of decay and ruin. 

“Amid this neglect of the private 
buildings, a strong anxiety for the pre-, 
servation of such remains of antiquity | 
as time has spared, is observable. The | 
government are carrying on works upon 
an extensive plan, according to which all | 
those which are partly covered with | 
rubbish, are to be cleared, and to be con- | 
nected and grouped, that these precious 
relies shall present a view at once pic- 
turesque and agreeable. All the enyi- 
rens of the Vatican, with the exception 
of the main street conducting {o it, are 
likewise abandoned to herdsmen. I was 
particularly struck with their desolate 
appearance, early one morning, when I 
set out to visit St. Peter’s.—The sun 
had just risen when I reached the great 
square, the doors of the Cathedral were 
still shut; profound silence every where 
prevailed, except that ata distance I 
heard the bells of the cattle returning 
to their pasture. Not acreature was 
to be seen, and I arrived in the fore- 
court without having met with one hu- 
man being. The coolness of the morn- 
ing, and the tints of the dawn, diffused 
an inexpressible charm over the en- 
chanting solitude. 1 beheld the temple, 
its colonades, and the sky before me, 
and never had my mind so deeply felt 
the sublime magnificence of nature, at 
ee of separation between day 

night. 

“ At length the doors of the Church 
opened, and its bells announced the 
opening day, but in vain did their sound 
summon the Christian to their devotions. 





_ 





Not a soul came to implore the blessing 








of heaven. This temple, ‘the most 
splendid monument that the world ever 
raised to the divinity—this temple al- 
ready stands in a gesert—the grass 
grows in its fore-courts, and moss springs 
up on its walls. It already relates the 
glury and magnificence of past ages, 
and prepares to proclaim | to future gen- 
erations, the genius and the piety of the 
times in which it was founded.” : 
eT: 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. | 


THE DESPON DENCY OF LOVE. 


“If ’tis a crime,’tis one that nature prompts, 
To love,when fate’s unkind decree withholds 
The worshipp’d object of the heart’s desire.” 


In the bud of life, when the heart 
more easily expands to every thrill of 
sensibility—when the soft gradations of 
love steal o’er the unconseious bosom of 
youth, and wrap his soul in extacies of 
the tenderest emotion towards the ob- 


ject of his affections—’tis then that the 


impassion’d feelings of “ virtuous love,” 
gem’d with the bright hue of sympathy, 
are not easily eradicated if they breath 
their existence in the sensitive breast. 
For true love, When it becomes ingrafted 
in the finer feelings of the soul, is pro- 
ductive of those exquisitely tender blos- — 
soms, which the smiles, of her we love 
can only create—and isso mingled with 
a fondness for retirement, that society 
itself, and the cenversation of those 
around us, seems uninteresting ; and, by 
their obtrusive interruptions of our de- 
lightful reveries, tends only to enhance 
the value of those endearing moments 
of heaven-creative pleasure—when no 
eye observes, except of him, who dic- 
tates the reciprocity of such soul-breath~ 
ing affections—and we would say with 
Spence, 


© love what joys, what keen regrets are 


thine ! 
What pow’r of fancy can thy: ways define? 
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Or paint the wild emotions of the heart, 
That’s lesson’ young, in thy myterious art ! 
Known but to few is thy seraphic flame ! 
Feelings impure too oft receive thy name, 
And vows, imbu’d with falsehoods deepest 
stain,  - . 
Insult thy altars, and thy shrine profane. 
I blush to think how many, who pretend 
To feel within their breasts thy flame ascend, 
Are wholy strangers to the chasten’d glow 
Of joys which from thy inspiration flow! 


In the village of ——, (x. 1.) resided 
the fair E » thought by the admiring 
eye of partiality to be la belle de — ; with 
a lively imagination, form’d to please and 
allure—a mind “ light as the airy phan- 
toms of the breeze,” graced with that 
modest reserve which lights a faultless 
form—she captivates the unsuspecting 
heart of the innocent youth ; and winds 
him in loves wily snare, ere he is mind- 





ful of its thorny web. 


G »(my school-mate in my earlier 
days) having received an introduction 
to the lovely fair, through the means of 
an intimate friend, was immediately 
conscious of the impulse of the tyrannic 
feeling which floated in his breast, and 
unthinkingly expected a reciprocation 
of it in her gentler bosom, “ where 
thought meets thought ere from the 
lips it part.” 

True as each plant springs elastic from 





the icy foot of winter, on the return of | 


genial spring —so G 





’ 


«© Was ne’er unmindfyl of one word or 
wish, 

Wo thought was ever by the tongue cx- 
press’d, 

But oh! ‘twas treasur’d with the fondest 
zeal, 

By love, & cherish’d with devotion’s care.” 


He hung with admiration on the 
thrilling cadence of her mellifluous voice, 
‘a slave subservient to her smile or 
frown.” 

Day after day wing’d on its flight, 


qnd still those mingled sensations of joy | 


f 








and pain appeared each day renewed, 
till E—-——, lured off by a phiegmatie 
selfishness from the reciprocations of his 
passion, now Jooks on the youth, whose 
affeetions she seem’d to cherish with 
the warmest Zeal, with that cold apathy 
which almost indieates the character of 
a Coquette—and then strives to gain the 
affections of another by those tender 
flashes from her “ luminous beams,” 





We now behold G , once the son 
of mirth and pleasure, with a look which 
bespeaks the experience of unrequited 
love—a mind engross’d with imagina- 
tions so delicately refin’d—and whose 
dejection proceeds from so bountiful a 
stream of reflection as is here alluded 
to; how peurile must appear to him 
the festivity of the sparkling glass, or 
the merryment of the mazy dance! 





He feels the impossibility of enjoying 
himselfin the fascinating pursuits of the 
world—retires from the splendid ap- 
pearances of gaiety, andseeks the shade 
where solitude resides—and when some 
painful, though pleasing recollection al- 
most forces the tear of sensibility from 
its cell; his imaginary thoughts are 
heighten’d, that he once could have said, 
(though now with sorrow) with the fol- 
lowing beautiful delineation of the Poet, 


Ihave known many, whom the thoughtless 
world 

Would call more fair, more beautiful, than 
she ; 

But never, have my eyes beheld the form, 

Which more express’d that evenness of soul, 

That meek, sweet temper, which is ever 
pleas’d, 

When it can give delight. That mind, .n- 
form’d 

By reason’s precepts candid and sincere ; 

That breast, by every gentle passion sway'd, 

The throne of virtue, innocence, and truth, 

And all those mental charms, by which the 
Sex, 

Can make this world a paradise to man, 
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Such were once the heart-breathing 
emotions that were daily borne “ on the 
immortal wings of love,” from the fond 
bosom of G———. But alas, they 
now only serve to remind him of the 








pleasing scenes of former days—and 
whilst they awaken the soft slumber of |; 
reflection, her present insenselessness |, 
beams inthe mirror of retrospection, 
and he supposes her virtues were only 
magnified by the telescopic eye of ima- 
gination—for can there be a charm 
equalto the conception of fancy ? and 
he would say with the poet, 


“ Oh! were the joys in happier days I knew, 

My native vales once pleasing to my view, 

Though once my boast, now charm the eye 
ho more, 

Scenes so endear’ I now in tears deplore. 

Alas! those joys like summer smiles are 
fled! 

Those fairy scenes to me are ever dead! 

Yeling’ring hours, which moody woes in- 
vest, 

A friend once gladden’d, and a nymph ance 
blest— 

JIn whose slow round, I pensively survey, 

The cheerish’d griefs of each returning day ! 

Ye hours ! in which prophetic fears explore 

Unnumber’d sorrows—griefs recurring o'er, 

And dark repinings, which, unpitied prove, 

The offspring ills of disappointed love.” 

ROLLA. 





—— 


THE BRIEF REMARKER. 
ON CUSTOM. 

Tae authority of custom, of ancient 
custom and usage, has in a great many 
instances been found to be paramount 
to the authority of law. The boors of 
Russia readily allowed Peter the Great 
to be sole master of their lives; bui his 
meddling with their beards and with the 
manner of their dress, threw them into 
4 furious rebellion. 





* The excessive veneration the Chi- 
nese have for the customs and usages 
of their ancestors, utterly prevents im- |} 











provements ; for all impovement is 
change, and the least change in regard 
to ancient usages, startles them, as if it 
were an act of daring impiety.” 

“© What could I do? Itis the custom :” 
was the answer ofa Hindoo young man 
to a christian missionary, who reproved 
him for setting fire to the pile on which 
his mother was placed, tobe burnt alives 
Neither could a learned Bramin have 
given any better reason.‘ It was the 
custom of the countr¢to burn women, 
along with the corpses oftheir husbands ; 
a custom handed down from remote 
progenitors; and that was enough, not 
only to satisfy an immense population, 
of its propriety, but to infame them 
with a furious zeal in its behalf. 

The oldest race upoa the face of the 
earth, has retained its eustoms, usages 
and manners, unaltered to the present 
day. The Arab now, has the same 
customs, and usages, and the same dis- 
tinct features of character, that the Arab 
had four thousand years sgo. 

‘In China, blows are felt, in so far 
as they are painful, and no further.Fifty 
blows of the bamboo, inflicted on the 
naked body, is no disgrace: because 
there it has been time out of mind oa 
standing custom to flog, not only the 
common sort, but even magistrates and 
the highest officers of the realm ; strip~ 
ping them, for that purpese,: of all but 
nature’s robe. Accordinsly the Chinese 
are a nation without honour; they have 
not a particle of what Europeans, and 
their American descendants, call hon< 
our. 

And what makes the difference ? Cus- 
tom. The Europeans,and we their de- 
scendants, are of Gothic ancestry. The 
Goths, who overrun and conquered 
western Europe, and incorporated in its 
whole system their own feelings, usages 
and manners, was one of the most fe- 
recious races of savage men that was 
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ever known. They had rather die the 
cruelest of deaths, than receive an ua- 
revenged blow. 

The chronicle of the Cid, translated | 
from the Spanish by Robert Southey, 
gives a strong instanee. In the eleventh | 


——————— 





meee 


portion of the world was in a condition 
of horrible barbarism: for though the 
nations inhabiting it were called by the 
christian name, their christianity wasa 
mere mummery of ritual and ceremony, 
that scarcely at ail affected the heart or 


century—at a period when the feelings | the life. The Reformation, aided by 


and the customs of the Spaniards were | 


altogether Gothic—Diego Lanez, chief ] 


the newly invented art of printing,spread 
rapidly abroad. the knowledge of the 


of a noble house, received a blow from | doctrines and precepts of the Divine 


tue Count Don Gomez:—the conse- | 
quences are described in the Cid, as fol- | 


Redeemer: and about the same time 
Literature and the Arts revived, and 





lows. | robbery and piracy gave piaee to fair 
“ Now Diego was a man in years, and i and peaceful commerce, which bound 


his strength had passed from him, so | 
that he could not take vengeance, and 
he retired to his home to dwell there | 
and lament over his dishonour. And _ 
he took no pleasure in his food, neither 
could he sleep by night, nor would he | 
lift up his eyes from the ground, nor stir 
out of his house, nor commune with | 
his friends, but turned from them in si- | 
lence,as ifthe breath of his shame would . 
taint them.” Divo continued, year | 
after year in this suilen melareholy | 
mood, till his son Rodrigo, coming of | 
age, went oat and defied Don Gomez, | 
and slew him, and smote off his head, . 
and earried it to his father. “ The old | 
man was sitting at table, the food lying | 
before him untasted, when Rodrigo re- | 
turned, and pointing to the head which 
hung from the horse’s coilar, dropping 
biood, he bade him look up, for there 
was the herb that should restore him to 
appetite: the tongue, quoth he, which 
insulted you, is no longer a tongue, and 
the hand which wronged you, is no long- 
erahand. And the old man arose and 
embraced his son and placed him above 
him at the table, saying, that he who 
had brought home that head should be 
head of the house of Layn Calvo.” 





Ne ee 





From the period of the general con- 
quest of Western Europe by the Goths 


these combined causes. 


together the nations in her golden chain. 
Glcrious were the consequences of 
Many of the 
barbarous customs of former ages were 
abandoned: some instantly, and others 
gradnaily. A degree of pureness of 
morals succeeded to an immoral and 
debasing superstition ; civilization to 
barbarism ; refinement to revolting 
coarseness; and the mild, social, and 
domestic virtues, to the vaunts of brutal 
strength and ferocious valour. 


And yet one of the most barbarous 
customs of our savage progenitors the 
Goths, is stil] retained, and even held 
in honour: I mean The Duel. This Goth- 
ic custom, disgraceful even to savages, 
has held its ground for thirteen cen- 
turies: and, to the burning shame of the 
age and country in which we live, it still 
has it votaries among the upper classes 
of society. Asa young Hindoo loses 
his Cast if he declines assisting in the 
immolation of his mother; so a young 
American of rank is considered as de- 
graded if he refuses to spill the blood of 
anyone, even a familiar acquaintance 
that has affronted him ! 
ae 

The world is a theatre ; the best ac- 
tors are those that represent their parts 
most natural: but the wisest are seldom 








to the petied of the Reformation, that 


the heroines in the play. 
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GRADATIONS IN SOCIETY. 
The late Mr. Garrick used to tell the 
following: story: He was walking in 
Lortion, in company with Weston, the 
celebrated low comedian. They passed 
two young chimney-sweepers, with 
soot-bags and other professional accom- 
paviments on their shoulders. One of 
them recognized the twe actors, and | 
with an arch sneer, said —‘ J say Bill— 
playermen,—‘ Don’* insull “em Jack, (said 
the other) thee dost not know what thou | 
mayst come to !” 
EARLY CHARACTERISTICS. 





Alcibiades was naturally aman of 
strong passions, but his predominant’ 
one was an ambition to contend and) 
overcome.—This appears from what is” 
related of his sayings when a youth., | 
When hard pressed in wrestling, to pre- | 
vent being thrown, he bit the grasping || 
hands of his antagonist who let go_his 
hold, and said, * you bite, Alcibiades, 
like a woman.’—No,’ said he, * but like | 
a lion.’ 

It is well known that when a bill was: 
brought into the House of Commons 
for better watching the Metropolis, in 
order to contribute towards effecting 
which object one of the clauses went, 
to propose that watchmen should be com- 
pelled to sleep during the day tine; Lord | 
Nugent (then a Commoner) with admi-, 
rable humour, got up and desired that. 
he might be included in the provisious 
of the Bill, being frequently so torment- 
ed with the gout as to be unable to 
sleep either by day or by night. 
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WITTY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. | 


Q. Why should a map choose alittle 
Wife ? 


A. Always of two evils choose the) 
least. 





Q. Why is the language of a scold, 
most moving ? i 

A. Because no man in his wits will. 
stay to hear her tattle. 

Q. What said a tyler to his man, | 
When he fell through the ralteis of the 
house to the bettors | ? 

A. Well done, faith, T like such a ser-! 
‘ant as thou art ; who can go through 
his work sa nimbly. 








Q. What said the distracted fellow 
in Bedlam, when he was asked if he 
was married ? 

A, He laugh’d, saying, he wondered 
why they should ask him such a silly 
question, for he thanked God he was 
not so mad yet. 

Q. What said the taylor’s boy, when, 
giving a bill to a gentleman, he desired 
the money, and was told by him he was 
not rupnipg away. 

A. Why truly sir, said he, if you are 
not running away, my master is. 

Q. Whaet said the fellow, when a 
ne dleman bid him hold his horse, and 
he asked if one alone could do it, and 
was answered yes ? 

A. Why thenif it be but one body's 
work, you may e’en do it yourself. 

Q. A certain person ask’d his com- 
rade, why he had such a miglity aver- 
sion to eggs ? 

A. Because, said he, my father had 
‘the unhappy misfortune to stand in the 
_pillory for a very trifling matter. 


MATRIMONIAL DIALOGUE. 


The following melrimonial dialogue 
with a climax, will be allowed, by many 
a Benedick, to be characteristical. 

Mrs. Souchong. 1 wish you would 
take meto Margate, my dear. | 

Mr. Souchong. I would much rather 
not, my duck. 

But why not, my love ? 

Because I don’t choose it, my sweet. , 

Not choose it, my darling ? 

I can’t afford it, my precious. 

Why not afford it, Wr. Souchong ? 

Because it is d————d expensive 
Mrs. Souchong. 

Expensive ! why, neighbour Jenkins 
and his whole family are there man. 

Neighbour Jenkins is a fool, and his 
wife is no better than she should be, 
woman. 

I think, however, you need not abuse 


‘| my friends, sir. 


I shall not imitate the example of 
your friends, madam. 

Then if you won’t go, f will; 
por, husband, 

And if you go, you don’t havea peang 
from me, that’s poz, id 


that’s 
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Seat of the Muses. 


Fa = 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 








TO A COQUETTE. 
Wuew I firstsaw the glance of thy dark 
rolling eye, 
And the smile on thy lip that so wantonly 
play’d, 
How pure my delight, and how tender the 
sigh, . 
Which I heav’d, as I gazd on 0 lovely a 
"maid! 
And when I first heard the sweet sound of 
that voice, . 
Which Philomel’s song might in vain seek 
to vie, 
How my heart thrill’d with rapture, subdu’d 
by the charms 
Of thy smile, of thy song, of thy dark 
rolling eye ! 


But impotent the spell that enchanted my 
breast, 
And short was the bondage, and weak 
was the chain; 
For I found that the smiles which your coun- 
tenance drest, 
Was a luce to the heart—was a prelude to 


pain. 


Fo torture the soul overflowing with love 
Isa crime of a nature whigh few can 
forget : 
And though my heart glow’d with a fervour 
most true, 
It could ne’er be the slave of a wily co- 


quette. 
hen, Maria, farewell! may you learn to be 
just, 
And from tort’ring your lovers desist ; 
For, believe me, that candour with beauty 





combin’d, 
Are charms which few hearts can resist.— 
H. C, 
CHARADE. 


My first is what young men admire, 
My second young and old desire, 
Both sep’rate, make a mortal blest ; 
But , united, all detest. 
ANSWER, 


Most young men a Miss pursue, 
And hike to haye a fortune too, 








For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
LINES 
ADDRESSED TO R. M. B. 


Are these not trifles which may boast 
No real value in themselves, 
Yet pledge of friendship or esteem 

Long cherish’d in the memory dwells? 

Oh yes! and had’st thou ever known — 

One ray of friendship’s potent power, 

Thou would’st have prized her emblems 

more, 

Nor blasted e’en her lowliest flower : 

That golden trifle which I prized, 

Affection long has strove to save ; 

The giver of that precious gift 

Was she who sleeps in yonder grave: 

Long has she slept, and long e’re this, 

Her form has moulder’d to decay, 

¥et retrospection’s vived eye 

Oft glances back to where she lay + 

And thanks to memory’s ample reign 

( Tho’ lost and gone her emblem dear) 

Shall oft engross reflection’s bours 

And claim <he tribute of a tear. 

EL, 
> 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
ANSWER TO THE ENGLISH ENIGMA IN 
our Sd No.—PaGE 45. 

This Enigma may be caught like a fly in 
the soft web of Happiness or Pleasure.— 
Pleasure may be sought for all the day be- 
fore it is found ; and when worldly plea 
sures are found they are not worth the 
search. Messiah, the prince, made all to 
be happy.—Hence ; 

Tho’ Pleasure descends from a prince of re- 

nown, 

Yet her mother is human, and allied to his 

crown ; 


more, 


ten score. 


When the flag of old England, in triumph 


unfurl’d, 

Sends the roar of her thunder throughout 
the whole world, 

The tar has some Pleasure amid the fierce 
fight ; 

But the battle once over, how horrid the 





sight! 


—Has palaces many, King George has not 


And servants that wait on her, more than 





She 
She 


Pre 
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She flies the dread scene and for London {) When he join’d with bucks he could sing a 
she hies 


Where hundreds of thousands, she greets 
with surprize. 

With Pleasure John Bull hears the news that 
she bears, 

The city’s illumin’d, and shouts rend the 
air. 

She waits on the lawyers attending acourt, 

She sails on the river with anglers who 
sport. 

When spring with sweet flowers bespangles 
the plain, 

And the blue bird and cuckoo are heard 
once again, 

To health’s lovely village, joy gaity repairs 

Aad walks in the ring with the young blocm- 


ing pairs 

She istallas a giant, but short as Tom 
Thumb, 

She is old as creation ; but young in her 
bloom. ‘ 

$he skips like a cricket or a harpsichord 
jack ; 

And sometimes on the road is used like a 
hack. 

She often is scen with the young and the 
Ray» 


And always is found at the ball and the play. 
She walks at the side of the soldier and sai- 
lor, 
And sits at the shop board of each singing 
taylor. 
Yes; Pleasure attends every creature that’s 
certain ; 
Bride and bridegroom enjoys her conceal’d 
by the curtain ; 
e; 
— > 
Frem the Philadelphia Daily Advertiser. 


THE FASHIONS, 
About the year 1815—16. 


Bos Tawpem was rich, a smart generous 
young wight, 

And he soon found a beautiful bride : 
This gentleman brave and his lady so bright, 
Both followed the fashions by day and by 

night, 
The tip-top of the fashions was all their de- 
light, 

And no dollars for that were deny’d. 

| five or six moons glided smoothly along, 
And all was like honey so sweet ; 











good song. 
And she was so fair she could never do 
wrong, . 
Her beauty and bounty were prais’d by the 
throng, 
So lovely, so wise and discreet. 
** Now my dear,” says the lady “ these car- 
pets and chairs, 
Are quite out of fashion to-day : 
And all the old curtains and mirrors, up 
stairs, 
Must be sent to the auction with crockery 
wares, 
And the old-fashion’d tables be sold off in 
pairs, 
Dear Bobby now what do you say? 
*I say as John Gilpin once said to his wife, 
My dear it shall quickly be done.” 
The old furniture then was turned out in 2 
trice, ' 
From the bed and bureau, to the dish,spoon 
and knife , 


And then in more haste than is made to save 
life, 

Newest fashions the house over-run, 
New servants, new liveries, and rich moun- 

tain wine, 

Her taste was the talk of the town ; 
Peerless shawls of Merino, and laces so fine, 
Aud her looking glass whisper’d her “ some, 

thing divine,” 
Then all the beau monde were invited to dine, 

And her rivals were—* Down derry 

down.”? 
Next day this fair lady found fault with her 
coach ; 

It was aH out of fashion and queer: 

*‘O how I should like to see every one 
crouch, ; 

And be up—where the vulgar ones dare not 
approach— 

Six beautiful bays and a splendid beroache, 

Would deter them from coming too near.” 
Now a splendid beroache, all with harness 

so bright, 

And six beautiful bays you might see : 
Lady Tandem then rode on the wings of de- 

light ; 
The rabble all run to see—O what a sight! 
Just as when Captain Porter-returned from 
the fight ! 

Drawn by two legged horses so glee! ! 
Thus her whims were all socth’d without - 

let or delay, : 
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And large debts were contrected apace: | 
But mark 4e who runs headlong in business, ' 
or play, 
Will mect with a rubber some wWo-be-tide 
day ; 
His bright eagles take wings and will all fly 
away ; 
And such was Bob Tandem’s sad case. 
These fashions in high life descend to the 
low 
And pride over prudence prevails : 
If the mistress runs gadding the maid will 
run too, 
And the servant should follow his master 
you know ; 
All in chase of the fashions together they go, 
Though the fashions should lead them to 
jails, 
—Molly Sturgeon had also a husband so 
bold, 
And they too after fashion must run. 
Says Moll, See my fish-tubs and baskets 
are old, 
And quite out of fashion so they shall be 
_ sold, 
And I must have new ones or else I will 
scold, 
And life Mrs. Tandem my rings shall be 
gold.” 
** Aye,says Dave, it shall quickly be done.” 
But, new tubs, and new baskets, and new 
fashion’d clothes, 
With high living so costly, as every one 
knows, 
Andgold rings and gold jewels so dashing, 
Run David most deeply in,debt ; 
Which made him look round with a stare! 
_ Then Molly said, ‘‘ Davy, take care! 
You need’nt to fret, 
, Nor fly in a pet, 
And scare me to fits with your passion, 
Por tis all in the fashion, 
And you shall have half what I get .” 
Now so fine and so gay to fish-market she 


goes, 

** Come buy, hece they are ' Shad sweet 4s 
a rose !” 

Her sister nymphs shouted aud turned up 
their nose, 


** Have a care, Moll, your jib will be wet. 
So the Sheriff took Robert and David away, 
To a heavy stone house,where together they 

stay, 2 









—————— 


White the ladies both live in disgrace, 
Joint tenants of one little place, 
As cold as a barn. 
Poor Richard’s old Almanac truly might 
say, ’ 
“ When folks run in debt they should think 
about pay :” 
But—Sic omnibus hore—each dog has his 
day ; 
And you see here the end of their race. 
Dave then followed fashions himsel{—for 
says he, 


_- | 





* Now Pil feast on the fruits of the Liberty 
Tree, 
And whiskey shall temper my clay; 
1 will smoke, and drink deep till I snorg, 
For my Molly sells fish by the score ; 
~ Her money will pay: 
For her baskets are fine as fish-baskets cat 
be, : 
She'll have money enough both for her and 
for me,” 
But, alas ! he was sore disappointed, for she 
Refus’d to sell fish any more. 


NVEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1816. — 
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Intelligence. 


—< +o 
Fragments of human and other bones 
have recently been disintered in the 
neighbourhood of Tappan, on the West 
side of the Hudson. They were dix 
covered under the stone quarries, in ® 
layer of loose earth, where they must 
have lain for ages, protected from the 
effects of the atmosphere by the solid 
rocks above them. Some think them 
buried by an earthquake, others ascribe 
them to the operations of the deluge. 
A very singular accident happened at 
sea on the 24th ult. on board the brig” 
Philip, from Charleston bound to Bout 
deaux. The vessel was struck by 4 
Whale so violently as to shatter her, and 
make her a complete wreck, fro 
whence the crew and passengers we 
providentially taken off next day by ® 
a vessel bound to Boston. 
A gentleman in Massachusetts has 
annually noted, for the last thirty years 
thut it has invariably rained on the 19th 








Some hard hearted new fashions to learn : 








and 20th of May. 
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Some time since an infant wae left im | 


the entry of a house, in the 5th ward of 
this city. The child was carefully laid 
in a basket, and had a note attached to 
its frock,of which the following is acopy: 
—Com. 4dv. 

“ For sweet charity’s sake receive me 
—innocent,helpless, fatherless and cold ; 
urged, as 1 am, into the world without a 
friend. O, let me not die ; but under 
your hospitable roof protect, and I in 
gratitude will repay. Nourish and train 
ny growing years to virtue, and I will 
be your solace in declining years. My 
natural father has returned again to mo- 
ther earth. My natural mother, writh- 
ing with convulsive agonies—joyless and 
despairing, fast hastening to the tomb. 
Be then to me a father, and you shall in 
no wise lose your reward. The Redeem- 
er of the world took litule children in his 
arms, and I beseech you imitate the di- 
vine benevolent example. 

& A friendless, helpless Orphan, 
aged 3 days.” 


“ HONOUR’S CHILDREN.” 


A Duel is said to have lately taken 
place between two coloured persuns of 
quality, in a hotel in Charleston, the 
hoot-cleaner and the chamber-maid, with 
pistols, at ten paces, when the lady shot 
away the genticman’s front teeth and 
aah of his nose, (better than to have his 

tains blown out) and the honourable af- 

fair then terminated—Dinah declaring 
herself thus satisfied for his aspersions 
of her chastity, and Cuffee readily shak- 
ing her proffered fair hand. 

A Duel took place lately by two young 
ladies at Ratisbon, in Germany, the one 
14 and the other 15 years of age. Hav- 
 quarrelled about the affections of a 

ver, they provided themselves with a 
case of pistols, and, in the rage of their 
Jealousy they fired at each other with 

muzzles almost touching. One of 
em was killed on the spot, and the 
other dangerously wounded. 


At Grenoble, (France,) some of the 
Corps of a regiment of the department 
of the Herault, sent there by the govern- 
Ment, applied the term brigand to the 

alf-pay officers stationed there— 1 duel 





ensued of seven against seven—--five of 
the royal officers were slain, two wound- 
ed---their places were resuined, and a 
similar affair was immediately to take 
place. 

Some time since a fox, it is said, was 
caught near Wilmington, N. C. and ‘put 
on board a vessel which sailed for Eu- 
rope; but some weeks after, he was 








| again caught by the same party at his oll 
residence, having the collar on he set 


| sail with. 
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MARRIED. , 

By the rev. Mr. Spring, Mr. Royal Jen- 
nings, merchant, of Windham, (Con.) to 
Miss Desire Davis, of this city. 

At St John’s Church, by the right rev. 
Bishop Hobart, Mr. Samuel Redmond, to 
Miss Lucretia Tinker, both of this city. 

By the rev, Mr. How, Mr. John L. 
Van Boskerick, to Miss Eliza H. Webb, 
daughter of John Webb, Esq. all of this city. 

By the rey. Mr. John Willams, Mr Dom- 
inic Morris, merchant, to Miss Maria Ann 
Dubbee, both of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Charles b. 
thedes, of Boston, to Miss Harriet Butler, 
daughter of Thomas Butler, esq. 

At St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, by the 
rev. Mr, Henshaw, Mr. George W. Fairfax, 
of Virginia, to Miss Isabella Kingsléy 
M‘Neill.—Also, at the same time, or. 
Joseph Easterbrook, of the British navy, te 
Miss Mary Charlotte M‘Neill, daughters of 
Doctor Daniel M‘Neill, of this eity. 

EFS ee YI EE ESET CL 
OBITUARY. 
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The city Inspector reports the death of 50 
personsduring the weck cnding on Satur- 
day the25tb inst. 

DIED. 
Mrs, Margaret Penny, widow of the late 

Richard Penny, aged 71. 

Mrs. Gitty Arnold, widow of the late Wil- 
liam Arnold...” 
Mr.Robert Barnewall,son of George Barnes 

wall, esq. aged 22 
After a lingering illness Miss Clarissa 

Sands, daughter of Mr. Richard Sands. 
Mrs. Jane hingsland, aged 77, 

Mr. Jolin O'Neill. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Gardner. . 

Miss Ann Stagg, Daygmer of Peter Stagg, 
esq. in the 12t year of her age. : 

On bis passage fi New-Crieans. to this 
port. Dr. John R. Gregory, of Stantord, N. ¥ 
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_ the means of a mere boarding house fire. 
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The great encouragement which conjurers 
and jugglers readily find in this city, for 
illuminating the minds and /ightening the 
pockets of the citizens, in the display of 
their daré mysteries, induces us to publish 
the following extract from the New-York 
€ourier of Monday last. 


NECROMAN€Y EXTRA. 


SicwNion Furpsercipse§r, the prince of 
Necromancers, lineal descendant of Mertin, 
cousin german to telzebub, and total eclipse 
of all conjurers, is now in New-York, and 

s to exhibit his necromantic skill on 
onday next, at the Columbian Hotel in 
Mulberry-street, at 3 o’clock in the morn- 
e * will open his exhibition, by making 
his breakfast on a pound of red hot iron, two 
cups of melted lead, and the neck of a por- 
ter bottle, by way of relish. After which he 
will proceed to business. 
He will then make his head red hot, by 


He will make two dogs fight, until nothing 
shall be left of either, but the tips of their 
tails. 

He will tie a dog to a stake, slit his fore- 
head, and then whip him out of his skin. 

He will wirn a goose egg inside out, with- 
out breaking the shell. 

He will cause a snake to take his own tail 
into his mouth, swallow himself down, and 
disappear in an instant. f 

He will turn a bank note into specie, on 
ne with as little difficulty, as a Boston 

ank. 

But he particularly invites the attention 
of the public to his musical performances. 
He will, by the irresistible powers of melo- 
dy, perform all the wonders, which are rela- 
ted of Amphion and Orpheus, and eth: :s, 
still more extraordinary. It has been boast- 
ed that their music 

** Had power to soothe the savage heart, 

To soften rocks and bend the knotted oak.” 

It is also pretended by Mr. Pope that the 
batter gentleman, drew “ iron tears down 
Pluto's cheek.” Now Signior F. can not on- 
ly soften rocks but even meit them by « sin- 
gle tune on a violin, and he ventures to say 
he could have melted Pluto not only if he 
had been iron, but even blister steel. He will- 
amuse the spectators, by melting the differ. 
ent kinds of rocks, after which he will bend 
double a knotty oak beam. 

He will dissolye a marble block in about 


10 minutes 
Limestone in 20 do. a 10seronds. 
Flint in 22 do. 6 do, 


The precious stones except diamonds he 








is able to dissolve by Me he tune iff 40 min- i 


tttes. He confesses that he is not able to 


melt a diamond of the first water in 






solves the largest. 
bladder in 20 minutes. ; 

ly tithontriptic yet discovered. Having tea 
that a gentleman had, by playing on his vio 
lin, thrown a mouse into convulsions, 
which it expired—Signior F immedis 
tried the experiment, and found to his 
satisfaction, that he could fiddle a mouse » 
death in a4ew seconds. He made a similit 
experiment on a barnof rats, and succeeded 
in destroying the whole houshold in twenty 
minutes. As soon as he drew his bow across 
the violin, a universal motion took placeit 
every cranny of the barn ; immediately ap 
peared an incredible number of the 
kered tribe rushing upon the floor ; some 
in convulsive ecstacy and others in a sortd 
“ dying languishment.” They there 
formed a circle, and capered round and 
round ; now set and now crossed over 
the infinite delight of the spectators. It wi 
remarked that their favorite step was the 
pigeon wing, which they performed vey 
adroitly, finally they all paired off, and be 
gana German waltz ; in performing which 
they frequently fainted, and at last expired, 
exhausted with exstacy. This property of 
Signior F’s music must be considered high 
ly advantageous, especially to furmers who 
have large granaries infested by these pesti 
lential vermin. Gentlemen who have ce 

or barns infested by rats and mice, will dé! 
well to call on Signior Flibbertigibet. Sig 
nior F. cannot conclude without first noti 
and refuting some foul slanders which bi 
envious competitors have industriously cit 
culated, in order to injure his repute 
He has been falsely charged wi i 
occasioned the late spots on the Sun. 
charge he positively denies. He has also 
been charged with being the author of the 
earthquakes which took place in the United 
Stutes a few years ago. ‘This report, he de 
clares, is equally unfounded. He — 
the patronage of the enlightened people 
New-York, 
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